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their answers. Every now and then, through the mad 
din, there was a sound, at first low and indistinct, and 
then gathering in volume, as if some big winged thing 
came from far toward the house, passed through the roof 
and then settled heavily on the floor : and again, after an 
interval, as if the same winged thing rose and passed 
away as it had come. As each of these mysterious beings 
came and went, the air, as if displaced by wings, was driven 
over the patient’s face. They were the kenaimas coming 
and going. As each came, his yells were first indistinctly 
heard from far off, but grew' louder and louder until, as he 
alighted on the floor of the house, they reached theft- 
height. The first thing each did was to iap up some of 
the tobacco-water, with an ostentatious noise, from the 
calabash on the floor. But while he lapped the peai-man 
kept up the shouts, until the kenaima was ready to 
answer. When each kenaima had given an account of 
itself, and had promised not to trouble the sick man, it flew 
rustling away. They came in the form of tigers, deer, 
monkeys, birds, turtles, snakes, and of Ackawoi and 
Arecuna Indians. Their voices were slightly different in 
tone, and they all shouted in voices which rvere supposed 
to be appropriate to their forms, but, oddly enough, all 
hoarse!). It was a clever piece of ventriloquism and 
acting. The whole long terrific noise came from the 
throat of the peai-man, or perhaps a little of it from his 
wife. The only marvel was that the man could sustain 
so tremendous a strain upon his voice and throat for six 
long hours. The rustling of the wings of the kenaimas, 
and the thud which w'as heard as each alighted on the 
floor, were produced by the magician skilfully shaking the 
leafy boughs brought in for the purpose, and then dashing 
them suddenly against the ground. This Mr. Im Thurn 
discovered by the boughs accidentally touching his face, 
when he seized some of the leaves with his teeth. At 
the crisis he seemed to feel a hand laid on his face. 
The effect of all this upon him was very strange. Before 
long he passed into a kind of fitful sleep or stupor, 
probably akin to mesmeric trance. Incapable of voluntary 
motion, he seemed to be suspended somewhere in a 
ceaselessly surging din. Now and then when the noise 
all but died away, and the peai-man was supposed to 
have passed out through the roof and to be heard from a 
great distance, he awoke to half-consciousness, but as the 
magician came back and the noise grew again he fell back 
into stupor. At last towards morning, when the noise 
ended, he awoke thoroughly, and finding the entrance un¬ 
barred, rushed out to find relief in the rain and storm. His 
head was indeed anything but cured of its ache, but the 
peai-man insisted that he must be cured, and asked for 
payment, producing a caterpillar, which he declared was 
the kenaima which had caused the pain, and which he 
had extracted when he touched the patient’s face. 
Accordingly he received a fourpenny looking-glass as 
his fee, and was satisfied. 

These extracts will give an idea of the goodness of the 
material contributed by Mr. Im Thurn to the study of the 
lower phases of human thought. In conclusion, a few 
words may be said as to his suggestions on the interesting 
problem how an explorer may reach the plateau-top of the 
precipice-walled Roraima, and settle the question what 
ancient and modern animals and plants have survived and 
developed there, and whether there may be any truth in 


fancies of strange human tribes dwelling there, cut off for 
ages from their fellow-men. In the far west of Guiana or 
over the Brazilian boundary, where the savannah itself 
rises 5000 feet above the sea, Roraima springs from it in 
perpendicular sandstone cliffs 2000 feet high, topped by a 
flat tableland apparently forest-covered, and whence 
waterfalls pour down. Round the whole circumference 
the cliff-wall is said to be perpendicular, but this is mere 
conjecture, for no traveller has ever been round it. The 
summit may' prove accessible from the other side, and at 
any rate enough is known of the fauna and flora of the 
district tc make it certain that a naturalist who should 
accomplish the circuit would be well rewarded by dis¬ 
coveries, even if he failed to reach the top. There is a 
way as yet untried, which Mr. Im Thurn is convinced 
will prove more practicable than those by which Roraima 
has been hitherto approached. He recommends going up 
the Potaro as far as possible by boats, and thence striking 
across the savannah on foot. The journey is one of diffi¬ 
culty and privation, which Mr. Im Thurn warns any 
explorer against undertaking without fully weighing the 
difficulty and cost. Perhaps we may hear some day of 
himself, as the leader of a well-equipped expedition, 
making the attempt. E. B. Tylor 


THE COLLECTION OF DEERS* HORNS AT 
THE ROYAL CASTLE OF MORITZ BURG 
Die Hirschgeweih-sammlung im Koniglichen Schlosse zu 
Moritzburg bei Dresden , mit allerhuckster Genehmigung 
mtd Unterstiitzung Seiner Magestdt des Kcnigs Albert 
von Sachsen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Adolf Bernhard 
Meyer, K.S. Hofrath und Director des K. Zoologischen 
Museums zu Dresden. (Dresden : Wilhelm Hoffmann, 

1883.) 

r T" t HE King of Saxony’s Hunting Lodge of Moritzburg 
b lies some three hours’ journey north from Dresden ; 
it is built on an island in a little lake embowered amid 
the Friedewald. It was built between the years 1542 and 
1589, under the Electors Moritz (1541-1553), August 
(■553-1586), and Christian I. (1586-1591), after the plans 
of the first of these Electors, apparently by the architect 
Hans von Dehn-Rothfelser, and it has been enlarged and 
renovated from time to time chiefly under the Electors 
John George I. (1611-1656), and John George IV. (1691- 
1694), and August II. King of Poland (1694-1763). It 
contains some two hundred rooms and seven halls, in 
which latter are arranged the series of pictures relating to 
hunting, and a collection of horns of all sorts. For this 
latter the Castle may thank the celebrity which it has 
among all sporting characters and zoologists. The walls 
of the large Banqueting Hall, which is 20-25 m. long, 
io'5om. wide, and ir6om. in height, are adorned with a 
collection of seventy-one noble horns of deer, of which 
none are under four-and-twenty points ; while in the 
Audience Hall is preserved a collection of forty-two more 
or less extraordinary or monstrous horns, amongst which 
is the celebrated pair with sixty-six points. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. A. B. Meyer, the inde¬ 
fatigable Director of the Royal Zoological Museum at 
Dresden, to publish an illustrated catalogue of this collec¬ 
tion, which, with the gracious approval and assistance of 
the present King Albert of Saxony, has assumed the form 
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of a splendid folio volume, with 30 plates, in which from 
1 to 26 contain figures of all the remarkable horns from the 
Banqueting Hall, and from 27 to 29 represent some of 
the more interesting of the monstrous horns, while on 
Plate 30 we have a most extraordinary instance of a pair 
of horns—one of ten, the other of twelve, points—which 
had during life got inextricably interlocked with one 
another, Thefinest and most characteristic pairs of horns 
were selected for these photographs, which are by a new 
process most excellently reproduced on the plates. As a 
frontispiece to the text we have a photograph of a quaint 
sketch of the Castle. 

About 1861, Dr. Meyer informs us, acting under the 
direction of Grand Marshall H. von Freisen, a catalogue 
of the seventy-one horns in the Banqueting Hall, with 
measurements in inches, was compiled, but unfortunately 
some of the identifications cannot be regarded as certain. 
It is strange that, in spite of the great care with which 
this collection of horns has been kept, there seems to be 
no record of when and whence the very ancient ones 
came to Moritzburg. Even the Archives of the place 
are nearly silent about them. Dr. Meyer has in this 
quite luxurious catalogue done what he could to rescue 
all that is known about the collection from oblivion, and 
he promises at some future time to give the history of the 
remaining two-thirds as a continuation of this work. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Guide to Methods of Insect Life , and Prevention and 
Remedy of Insect Ravage. By Eleanor A. Ormerod. 
Pp. 1-167, 8vo. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
1884.) 

The text contains the substance of ten lectures delivered 
for the Institute of Agriculture. At p. 7 there is an 
italicised remark to the effect that “ insects always begin 
life by being produced by a female .” This may be re¬ 
garded as an indication of the presumably ultra-ignorant 
class for whose benefit the lectures were prepared. But 
we prefer to think that far too low an estimate of the 
knowledge possessed by our agriculturists has been made, 
and doubt not that, by a majority of them, the remark 
will be taken as the reverse of complimentary. The book 
is exceedingly well got up, and in a very attractive style, 
and will no doubt become popular (on account of the 
multitude of illustrations. For the agriculturist purely, it 
seems to us that it goes either not far enough or too far ; 
it is too “showy” for practical purposes, and often, un¬ 
wittingly, too abstruse. The copious illustrations are 
mostly excellent, and many of them are original (among 
the very few very indifferent figures, that of the “Bee- 
parasite ” may be cited). But the necessity for many of 
the figures in a book apparently intended for the agricul¬ 
tural class may be doubted, and some have evidently 
been introduced for effect. That American bogey (or 
“fraud”) the “ Colorado Beetle,” is honoured by the repro¬ 
duction of his portrait, and the Phylloxera is dismissed 
with only dishonourable mention. The general informa¬ 
tion is sound, but occasionally vague, as in the definitions 
of the terms “larva” and “pupa,” and in the apparent 
assumption that respiration is exclusively effected by the 
external air being conveyed to the tracheae by means of 
spiracles. The “Glossary” will no doubt be found very 
useful to the majority of the readers of the book, but some 
terpis (e.g. “ Telum''') appear wonderfully' abstruse, as 
used in a work in which it was necessary to explain that 
“ insects always begin life by being produced by a 
female." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts. ] 

The Remarkable Sunsets 

On Friday, the nth inst., the weather was very remarkable ; 
it recalled to our minds, though on a smaller scale, the storm of 
December 12, 1883. In the afternoon, about three o’clock, the 
wind arose with violence, and great squalls alternated with rela¬ 
tive calms. The movements of the clouds were also very curious. 
Layers of air of different elevation floated in various directions, 
and the lower very low-hanging clouds which moved at the 
same level had, at different points of the sky, an unequal and 
changing rapidity. The wind beneath was, at 6 p.m., west- 
south-west ; the lower clouds came from the west, the more 
elevated, on the contrary, from the north-north-west, so there is 
no doubt that whirlwinds blew that day in the upper air. The 
sun had set with a very fine after-glow, and in the ensuing night 
and morning there fell, now and then, showers of rain occasion¬ 
ally accompanied by snow and hail. Besides, the night before 
a magnificent halo had been observed around the moon, so 
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Fig. i.—S ediment and residue of an evaporated drop of rain, fallen January- 
12, 1884, on a window-pane, a a a, particles of the ash; bb, drops of 
hygroscopic matter ; c c c, crystals of common sait^ and andesitous 
mineral; dd, drops with salt crystals. 

that the presence of ice crystals on January II, in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, is certain. In consequence of the 
low temperature, the air in those regions must have had a great 
density, and so, apparently, there must have been a great chance 
that the whirlwinds on Friday had moved the heavy, cold air 
from above downwards. 

That this was really the case seems to proceed from the fact 
that during the night of January II and 12 the rain had brought 
down on my windows the same sediment as that otf December 12, 
though in smaller quantity. The identity of this sediment with 
the ashes of Krakatoa will now be beyond doubt to any one who 
has read the numerous communications in Nature on the re¬ 
markable sunsets. Why I wish to refer to this affair once more 
is that at the microscopic examination of the dust of January 12 
I found in it a relatively great quantity of complete individual 
crystals, partly soluble, partly insoluble, in water, which had 
remained unobserved by me in December. 

After having scraped the dust off the window-panes and put 
it on the slide in a drop of oil, I made a drawing of the crystals 
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